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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

him I seem to forget for awhile what I am reading and 
think of the man — of his self-abnegation. He is to me the 
most interesting figure in the recent awakening of poetry. 
Like Cezanne he always seems to say, "I am nothing — my 
work is everything." What Cezanne would have said with 
a scowl and in different terms, Mr. Pound cries out with a 
"damn you!" perhaps: "Do you think this piece too simple, 
crude, thin? But this is the way!" He will trans- 
late another writer instead of writing something of his own 
for you to admire, if he believes it will show you the way. 
He will be vulgar, noble, profane, just to show you. One 
only wishes that he would stop brooding about himself in 
his weaker moments, and forget the legend that he is so much 
disliked. 

Of course one misses many writers he would like to find. 
To me a collection of modern poems is incomplete without 
H. D. and four or five other writers. 

I do not quote anything from the book because I believe 
every intelligent person interested in poetry should own it. 

Max Michehon 

TWO BELGIAN POETS 

Maurice Maeterlinck, a Critical Study, by Una Taylor. 
Dodd, Mead and Co., New York. 

Poems by Maurice Maeterlinck, done into English by Ber- 
nard Miall. Dodd, Mead and Co. 

Poems of Smile V erhaeren, selected and translated by Alma 
Strettell. John Lane, London. 



Two Belgian Poets 

The Cloister, a Play in Four Acts, by Smile Verhaeren, 
translated by Osman Edwards. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Maurice Maeterlinck and fonile Verhaeren are both vital 
figures in the literature of their country ; in fact, they cannot 
be far from the same age. For twenty years English-speak- 
ing people have been familiar with Maeterlinck's works; he 
has been a force in their literature, and has given to their 
poetry and drama a new infusion of life. Yet Verhaeren, 
writing in French for three decades, influential among French 
writers everywhere, and conspicuous in the new movement 
in poetry — Verhaeren, who has bared the bleeding soul of 
the Belgium of today, has only recently been at all widely 
translated into English. Of course we have heard of his 
genius for years, but he has not been a master in our thought, 
a name upon every English and American tongue, as has 
Maeterlinck. We must look for a reason. 

The author of America, when asked what, in his opinion, 
caused the widespread affection for his song, replied that he 
was sure it was the word my. He said that he had at first 
written Our country, 'tis of thee, but that this line hadn't the 
right go. He changed the universal to the more intimate 
word, and the song became famous. 

Verhaeren paints splendid landscapes, flaming narratives, 
large beliefs, larger hopes, gives out a wealth of sound and 
color, makes ennobling pictures of life's every-day. Maeter- 
linck enters the very sanctuary of self, touches its inmost 
problems — terror, love, dread, sacrifice, sickness, death. Thus 
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to humanity in general, humanity not yet emancipated from 
self, he naturally makes the stronger appeal. 

From the first Maeterlinck was fortunate in his trans- 
lators, for Richard Hovey put a poet's enthusiasm and sym- 
pathy into his version of the early plays, plays whose mag- 
nificent promise none of his later works has quite fulfilled. 
Alfred Sutro has done almost as well with his later works. 
Now Miss Una Taylor, in her Critical Study, shows herself 
especially fitted to wrestle with his inscrutabilities, to pierce 
his subtleties, and give us, on the whole, a right estimate of 
his work. She could deal with her subject comprehensively 
even without the aid of her wide knowledge of other sub- 
jects. She is at home with Juliana of Norwich, with Serenus 
de Cressy, with Novalis, the latter so near to the heart and 
mind of Maeterlinck. She keeps well in march with the 
great Belgian in her philosophical analysis — her exhaustless, 
I might say her fatiguing, researches into the mystic. In 
considering the earlier dramas, she lays stress upon the malady 
of humanity tingeing their symbolism, and says too little of 
their matchless beauty. For in spite of dank moats, pestilen- 
tial marshes, sickly minds, these earlier plays have a far 
greater charm and significance than we may find in any of 
Maeterlinck's other work. Though heavy with Greek fatal- 
ity, though we may liken each play to a bas-relief of a group 
of little weeping Attic sirens, they are a fresh and absolutely 
authentic presentation of the attitude of imaginative youth 
toward the vague panorama of life, and they live forever 
with the magic dews of dawn still wet upon them. 
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Mr. Miall faced a formidable task when he undertook to 
put all the Belgian's poems into English verse. Maeterlinck's 
manner is admittedly involved, and it seems as if this trans- 
lation often made him more obscure than he really is. If we 
were at sea in the French, we are more at sea in the English. 
In spite of the translator's assurance that he is literal, he is 
not always so — how could he be? Yet in many of these 
poems he has made the charm of the original show through 
the veil of translation, and we can see that he has brought 
to his task the mind of a scholar and the insight of a poet. 

It is a requisite, I think, for a good translation of poetry, 
whether it be of the same metrical construction as the orig- 
inal or not, whether it be in verse or in prose, that no thought 
and no image should be added to the thought and image of 
the original. Maeterlinck wrote a few poems of such simple 
and unclouded diction that a child could apprehend them. 
Now, clothed in English, we find their simple patterns elab- 
orated, filmed over, to meet the metrical exigencies of another 
tongue. 

In The Academy several years ago appeared a call for 
translation into English verse of a little song by Maeterlinck, 
the text of which was printed in its Paris letter. This song 
was from a volume first published under the title of Douze 
Chansons, and it is, perhaps, the simplest lyric Maeterlinck 
ever wrote. Many replies were received, of which The 
Academy printed two. I have kept these as a reminder of 
the difficulties to be met in trying to slip into one language 
the thought of another. Let us consider the last stanza : 
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Et s'il m'interroge alors 
Sur la derniere heure? 
— Dites-lui que j'ai souri 
De peur qu'il ne pleure . . . 

Now see the differences and evasions in the English, par- 
ticularly in the last two lines. This is the version by W. G. 
Fulford : 

And if he should question still 
Of the closing sleep? 
— Tell him, tell him that I smiled, — 
Smiled — lest he should weep . . . 

This is the second, by E. C. M. Dart : 

Can I tell him of the last 
Late swift hour ere yet thou passed? 
— Only say my smiles so gay 
Flashed to keep his tears away. . . 

And here is Mr. MialPs later version, as printed in the 
book before us: 

If he ask me of the hour 
When you fell asleep? 
— Tell him, tell him that I smiled 
Lest my love should weep . . . 

Maeterlinck has not said a word about sleep. But then, 
hour does not rhyme with weep in English. Not one of these 
three translators has said, simply and directly, what Maeter- 
linck himself said : "Tell him that I smiled, lest he should 
weep." 

Maeterlinck's poems are the expressions of vague soul- 
conditions, pictured by azure glass, immobile lilies, poison- 
plants, symbolical growths, ennui, and he has made them 
exquisitely musical. These same soul-vaguenesses do not 
seem to yield in the English language the perfume of the 
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original. However, Mr. Miall has done wonders with Mae- 
terlinck's intricacies, and many of his translations stand the 
test of tests — they read well in English. The Hospital might 
be an English poem; it is very strong, and in it the trans- 
lator has caught the cunning of the master's word and image. 
The White Birds has all the listlessness and somnolence of 
Les Paons Blancs. In Glances we find the spirit of the 
original, and many another poem is admirable and impressive. 
Miss Alma Strettell's version of some of Verhaeren's 
poems must be disappointing to anyone who opens the book 
eager for communion with this ardent spirit whose song has 
moved the world. There are here and there good lines, 
artistically chosen words, where we almost find what we 
are looking for. The author has followed the text of the 
original faithfully, yet her work is without flavor. Her 
paths are distinctly the paths of tradition. She never makes 
Verhaeren's rain or snow fall but she makes them fall amain. 
In her hands his mesh is never woven, it is woven amain. 
She has a childlike way of setting down words as if they 
were wooden blocks — "green banks steep," "far waves dim." 
The Rain is perhaps her best achievement; here she has 
caught the picture and the beautiful monotony of language to 
a certain extent. In The Bell-Ringer she has again almost 
succeeded — yet where is the shiver of the original, one of 
Verhaeren's most dramatic and wonderful poems? Why 
does she continually force the great man to pad out his lines 
by inserting the word sof Fancy Verhaeren padding his 
lines! In our search for the real Verhaeren, who is a master 
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of vers libre, we are always halted and turned aside by some 
commonplace word. 

Mr. Edwards is more successful with his version of 
Le Cloitre, which, though written in 1899 and staged in 
1900, was suggested by the poet's experiences in a monastery 
near Chimay in the early eighties. The play, which alter- 
nates prose and verse, is forceful and striking in its purpose. 
Parts of it suggest Le Jongleur de Notre Dame, and, as we 
read on through the sweetness and austerity, strains of Mas- 
senet's music seem borne along the lines. But in Le Jongleur 
we have only the fragrance and beauty of monastery life ; in 
Le Cloitre there are the fragrance and beauty, but also the 
fierce struggles of mind with mind, suspicion against faith, as 
the monks wrangle and argue. For even cloistral walls may 
not keep out the ferment of hate, revenge, anger, jealousy, 
where men gather to say complin, worshipping, not Christ, 
but each his inward idol. Verhaeren's own giant thoughts 
must have passed through many such dramatic upheavals 
before Catholicism dropped from him, and before he could 
make Militien say: 

When faith fell, shadowing our shores, at length 
Came Science and sang her own Magnificat. 

And before he could create The Prior, who sighed for — 

Men of imposing race, who from their youth 
Are wont to dominate large tracts of time. 

Surely Verhaeren, professedly no symboliste, has given us 
in the characters of this play many a symbol of the church: 
in the gentle boy-monk, service; in Balthazar, pride, and 
final atonement through sacrifice. 
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Today, when little Belgium has almost ceased to exist, 
it is extraordinary that two such poets should still be speak- 
ing for her, to remind us that a nation is measured, not by 
geography, or even by military supremacy, but by the genius 
and heroic spirit of her greatest men. A. F. 

OUR CONTEMPORARIES 

A NEW SCHOOL OF POETRY 

Replacing the outworn conventions of the I-am-bic school, 
we have now the I-am-it school of poetry. (Note: Les 
I-am-its are not to be confused with Les l'm-a-gists, who are 
already out-classed and demode.) The following synopsis, 
telescoped from the new Others anthology, gives the salient 
features of the school: 

I 
I am Aladdin. 
Wanting a thing, I have but to snap my fingers. 

Yes, yes, I believe you 

I could not doubt 

Rob Carlton Brown 

II I-KONS 
I broke . 
I named her .... 

How can I serve! 

How can I be kind or unkind! 



I shall pass over . . . these 
I shall crush them .... 
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